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TWO BOYS. 
BY G. D. P. 


=JODNEY and Roderick Goldthwaite 
were twins, but they were not alike 
cither in looks or disposition. Rod- 
ney was rather slight and delicate- 
looking, with light hair that curled 
on his forehead, — “just like a girl’s!” he often 
declared with a disgusted look. ‘Like your 
mother’s,” his father would say, with affectionate 
glances at both mother and son. Rodney’s eyes 
were deep blue, — also like his mother’s; but there 
was a shade of discontent or unhappiness in them 
that you did not see in his mother’s face, and on 
his forehead there were faint traces of what 
would sometime be lines or wrinkles if he did not 
soon make an effort to smooth them out. He was 
not as delicate as he looked, being in reality a 
strong, hearty boy, as hungry at the table and 
between meals, and as swift a runner and great 
a climber, as his burly brother Roderick. 

Roderick was a big boy. His father used to 
say laughingly that he gave him the longest 
name because he had the broadest shoulders; 
but the fact was that the boys were named for two 
uncles, — one the mother’s brother, and the other 
the father’s.. Roderick looked like all the Gold- 
thwaites, so broad that he seemed short, so large 
that he looked round. He had clear brown eyes, 
dark hair, very red lips and cheeks, a hearty 
laugh, and a hearty manner with it. 

Mrs. Goldthwaite had been ill. She had 
been near to death’s door, and her recovery had 
been very slow. For weeks she lay in a dark- 
ened room, while the boys became almost accus- 
tomed to the gloomy silence and anxious looks 
that reigned in the house. When school ended, 
Mrs. Goldthwaite was still very ill,—too ill to 
be moved anywhere, and in that anxious house- 
hold it was a question what to do with the boys 
for the summer. At that juncture a brother of 
Mrs. Goldthwaite, who owned a pleasant house 
by the sea, came down from his home in an inland 
city to invite the boys to spend the summer with 
him at the sea-shore. 

So for two long months, while the mother 
crept back to health, the boys had been enjoying 
the fresh sea-breezes at Havensport. They came 
back a week before their school opened, with well- 
tanned faces and appetites that were more than 
healthy. The little mother was still partly an 
invalid, and when the two boys rushed upstairs 
to see ber whom they loved better than any one 
else in the world, they were quite shocked at her 
pale face and wasted form. Roderick, indeed, 
could not stay very long, without finding the tears 
creeping into his great bright eyes. So he made 
an excuse to go downstairs to see the cook, who 
was an old and trusted servant, and slipped out to 
wipe his eyes in secret. Rodney laid his head on 
his mother’s lap and smothered a sob, while her 
thin hands smoothed his curly hair. 

“My dear son!’’ she murmured. “God has 
been very good to give us back to each other,”’ 
and then they embraced again, and the little 
mother smiled, and the lump in Rodney’s throat 
gradually went away. 

“Your uncle says that you and Roderick have 
been very good boys,” observed Mrs. Goldthwaite, 
when they had become composed enough to talk, 
‘‘and he thought you had enjoyed the summer 
very much. Tell me all about it. You know I 
have never been at Havensport; what is the place 
like?” 

Those little lines on Rodney’s forehead ap- 
peared as he began to speak. ‘It’s not at all 


nice, Mamma. Itis the most straggling, homely 
village you ever saw. ‘There is but one pretense 
of a street, and that has no regularity; and the 
whole place is a great sand-heap.”’ 

“ But the beach,” said his mother, —“I have 
always understood that was fine. Is it not long 
and wide? Did you not bathe?” 

“Oh, yes, the beach is very fair, —for a beach; 
but the sand always gets into your boots. Seems 
to me I spent half my time emptying the sand out 
of mine, and Aunt Delia didn’t like it at all if 
we were not particular to empty them out of the 
window or into the fireplace. As for the bath- 
ing, that would do very well if there were n’t so 
many girls about. Grace and Gertrude always 
wanted to go in with us, and Grace is a real 
coward in the water. She’ll never learn to 
swim! I made her ery once by merely splash- 
ing water at her,” and Rodney looked disgusted. 
“ Little Jack had to go in too, and he would go 
out too far, and the nurse kept up a perpetual 
screaming at us to look out for him. Sometimes 
I just wished Jack would go under. Then of 
course Rover went in with us, and when he ran 
out on the beach, all wet, he always would go up 
to the nurse to shake himself. Then of course 
we had to take it! No, bathing wasn’t much 
fun.” 

“The girls have a nice tennis court, have n’t 
they ?’’ asked Mrs. Goldthwaite, “‘and they play 
well? JI remember Roderick wrote that Grace 
played a fine game.”’ 

“Oh, yes’m, the tennis court is very good, and 
the girls play well enough; but most of the time 
they had company, or some of the girls in the 
neighborhood were over, and Gertrude always 
insisted on our playing with the guests rather 
than with them,—said it was more polite, you 
know.” 

A shade fell over Mrs. Goldthwaite’s face, as 
she said, while she took her boy’s hand in hers, 
“ And what did you think about it ?’’ 

Rodney glanced at his mother. ‘‘ Oh, of course, 
I suppose it was more polite, and of course I did 
the thing up brown; I asked the newest guest, 
and excused all her blunders, and soon. I did n’t 
disgrace you, Marmee;, but you asked me if I 
did n’t enjoy it, and I must say I like to play 
tennis with some one who knows how.”’ 

Mrs. Goldthwaite’s face cleared a little. 
tell me about your uncle’s house. 
now ?”? 

‘‘ Nearly, I guess. He was building a sort of 
lookout over the billiard-room when I came away, 
but I did n’t trouble the house much. I did n’t 
go down there to stay indoors, Rover and | 
liked the open air best,” and here Rodney caught 
his breath. “Dear old Rover! I shall always 
hate the place when I think of Rover! Suppose 
he did kill some miserable hens, had they any 
right to kill my dog? Those Havensport people 
are perfect vandals!’’ (Rodney was getting a 
little mixed in his ideas as he got more excited). 
‘‘Uncle Rodney paid for the hens, too, tut that 
didn’t satisfy the people. ‘The very next time 
Rover went over there, they shot him. Why 
could n’t they keep their old hens shut up?” 

Mrs. Goldthwaite looked sad. ‘“ Rover’s death 
grieved me very much,” she said. “I loved-him 
too, Rodney. But it seems to me that he received 
only the punishment due to his persistent dis- 
obedience. He was whipped again and again 
for chasing hens. Your father has whipped him 
many a time, and he certainly knew better. 
Rover was a very intelligent dog. Why did he 
never chase your uncle’s hens? I’m afraid this 
is something we must accept without any hard 


“Well, 
Is it completed 


feelings. But to go back to Havensport; did you 
enjoy nothing there? Did you not like to hear 
Gertrude play and sing? Was not Aunt Delia 
kind to ask Roy Aldrich down for a week while 
you were there? Did you not drive any, or ride 
on the pony? From what you wrote I thought 
you must be having a delightful time, and I was 
glad you could be there, instead of here in the 
hot city, all summer.” 

“Oh, yes’m; I had a good enough time. You 
know I don’t care much for driving, and there 
were so many who wanted to use the pony that 
I did n’t ask to very often. The other horse was 
hard in the saddle, and uncle never would have 
the span used in that way. When Roy Aldrich 
came down I thought we should have a fine time; 
but, dear me {— well, he was with Grace all the 
time, and that was all the good we got out of him. 
Gertrude sings well; but singing is quite a differ- 
ent matter when you hear it once in a while, from 
what it is when you hear it practised forever and 
ever. Aunt Delia’s as good as gold, of course, — 
no fellow can help liking her; but that baby is 
just tied to her, and the baby cried all summer.” 

“Your aunt wrote me that the baby had not 
been well. I am sorry. So you didn’t enjoy 
the summer, after all, my boy?” And Mrs. 
Goldthwaite looked at her son with a grieved 
expression in her clear eyes. 

“Now don’t you worry, little mother,’’ cried 
Rodney, impulsively, as he threw his arms round 
her neck and kissed her. ‘‘ Havensport was all 
very well. I guess I had as good a time as I 
deserved. But nothing is so good in this world 
as home and my little mother! ”’ 

Just then the door opened and Roderick came 
in, his face wreathed in smiles. “I say, Marmee, 
Bridget ’s a jewel, isn’t she? Dear old girl! 
she’s got a lemon pie for dinner, and if there is 
a pie fit for cherubs and other celestial beings, — 
lemon’s the kind. But you look sad. What ’s the 
matter? Rodney been giving you the blues ? ” 

‘* Rodney has been telling me about his sum- 
mer, and we have been speaking of Rover.” 

Roderick turned away to the eaecow and. be- 
gan to drum on the pane. 

“Come here, my dear,’’ continued Mrs. Gold- 


thwaite, ‘‘I want to hear your acconnt too. 


How did you like Havensport ?” 

“ Tike Havensport! I just loved it! Why, 
it ’s the jolliest place to have a good time in you 
ever saw. There’s the beach, you know, — two 
miles of it, Marmee!— all sand, a great long place 
torunon. You ought to have seen Rod, Rover, 
and me! Oughtn’t she, Rod? Rover could 
beat us, — dear old fellow!—but we were: fiir 
runners, were n’t we, Rod? And then the bath- 
ing! I tell you, that was fun! The water was 
prime, and we used to swim out to the float every 
day, and dive off from it. You ought to see 
Gertrude swim, Mamma. She’s as graceful as 
a swan, and perfectly fearless. She dives and 
floats.” 

‘« Rodney tells me Grace is timid in the water,” 
said Mrs. Goldthwaite, trying to check a little 
the tide of Roderick’s enthusiasm. 

“Oh, yes, Grace is a little goose in the water ; 
but she’s plucky after all, and she’ll learn to 
swim another summer, I guess. I tell you, it 


_takes pluck for a timid girl to learn to swim; 


it’s nothing at all for those of us who are n’t 
afraid. But if Grace can’t swim, she ’ll give a 
fellow some work to beat her at tennis. Does n’t 
she go skimming over the tennis court, Rod; and 
did n’t she look pretty the day she and Roy 
Aldrich played so long? That was a lovely 
tennis-suit Aunt Delia made her, and she looked 
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like a beauty in it. Roy was awfully smitten 
with her!” 

“ But that’s an unusually good tennis court of 
Uncle Rodney’s, Rick,” broke in Rodney. “If 
a girl is ever going to play well, she ought to play 
well there.’’ 

“ That ’s so, old fellow; but I noticed it did n’t 
seem to help Ada Howard any when she tried to 
play. Was n’t she awkward, though? You 
’ ought to have seen Rodney’s face that afternoon, 

Mamma. He had the honor of playing with her, 
and Rodney — well, Rodney Goldthwaite likes 
skill in his partner!’’ and Roderick burst out 
laughing, while even Rodney smiled grimly at 
the remembrance. 

“ Who is Ada Howard?’”’ asked Mrs. Gold- 
thwaite, smiling at her two sons. 

“ A friend of Gertrude,’’ Roderick answered. 
“© She was there two weeks. I liked her first- 
rate, and Jack advred her. She could reel off 
the most wonderful stories you ever heard. One 
rainy afternoon she entertained us all with them. 
She played the piano finely too. To have her 
and Gertrude was to have a whole orchestra and 
chorus.” 

“ Did you drive much in Havensport ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Goldthwaite. 

“ At first we did n’t care to, the beach was so 
jolly, and besides we used to play Indians in the 
woods; those oak and pine groves are splendid 
places to play in. But after Uncle came down 
with the span we went quite often; and we rode 
considerable. Uncle Rodney’s ‘Jenny’ isn’t a 
bad saddle-horse, and the pony is perfect. Both 
the girls ride well.” ° 

* Do you think Havensport is a place I should 
like, Roderick ?’’ asked his mother, resting her 
loving eyes on him. “Is it a pretty place?” 

“Yes, to your first question; and No, to your 
second, Mamma. Havensport is a straggling, 
unattractive village, with only one or two pretty 
houses in it. Uncle Rodney’s is quite the finest 
house there, but I don’t call it pretty. It’s a 
splendid house to have a good time in, — plenty 
of large, airy rooms and great wide piazzas, you 
know. And a good time we had, didn’t we, 
Rod? Do you remember the day we all played 
hide-and-seek? Even Aunt Delia and Uncle 
Rodney, Mamma!” 

Rodney nodded his head, his face brightening 
as Roderick talked. 

‘* That was a rainy day, I can tell you! Does n’t 
it know how to rain in Havensport, Rod??? 

** T should say so!” said Rodney, the light dy- 
ing out of his face again. ‘* Never saw anything 
like it! I was drenched to the skin, one day, 
just running up from the tennis court.” 

At the remembrance of this Roderick laughed 
loudly, but checked himself as he glanced at the 
feeble little mother who was gazing at Rodney 

' with a troubled look on her face. 
_ “But, Mamma, I have n’t told you why I think 
you would like Havensport,” Roderick began 
again, in a gentler tone. “I feel sure you would. 
First, there is the sea. I know you would like 
to watch it from Aunt Delia’s verandah. You 
can see clear to France from there, or could if 
the world did n’t happen to be round. After a 
storm the surf comes in fine on the beach below 
the house; and when it’s calm it’s almost as 
pretty to look at. You’d be surprised to see 
how many different colors there are in the water, 
Mamma, and how different it looks different days. 
From Aunt Delia’s verandah you conld see all 
_ the harbor too, for it is high enough to overlook 
the village. Sometimes at night there were 


twenty vessels anchored there, their lights twink- 
ling in the dark. It’s a very safe harbor, with 
Point Golden stretching out into the sea on one 
side, and the breakwater shutting it in in front. 
We had fine times rowing there. Ada Howard 
managed a boat well. And there! you’d just yo 
wild over the seaweeds on the breakwater and 
the shells on the beach, as she and Aunt Delia 
did. Aunt Delia’s lovely, is n’t she, Mamma? 
And as for that baby, it’s a dear! You can’t 
speak of one without thinking of the other. We 
were great friends. Then there are the drives at 
Havensport; they are fine. There are ever so 
many oak and pine groves all about, and pretty 
little ponds, and then you are always getting a 
sight of the sea. Yes, I know you would like the 
I wish you could have been there with 


“T wish I could, my dear,” said Mrs. Gold- 
thwaite. ‘ You do not speak of Rover's death,”’ 
she added, looking at him earnestly. ‘ Rodney 
says he shall always hate Havensport because of 
that.” 

‘¢T know he does, Mamma,” said Roderick ; 
‘‘but I think he is wrong about it. Rover was a 
naughty dog, and I can’t blame the man who 
shot him; neither can I blame myself. We did 
all we could to keep him out of danger. But one 
reason why I like Havensport is because Rover 
had sucha good time there. You ought to have 
seen him on the beach, Mamma. I can never 
think of -Havensport without thinking of Rover, 
and I don’t want to forget either,” — and 
Roderick brushed away a tear. 

Mrs. Goldthwaite smiled at her son through 
her own tears, and taking each boy by the hand, 
said earnestly: “ You cannot know, dear boys, 
how glad Iam to get you back ; so glad and 
grateful, when I think how near I have been to 
a separation from you, that I can hardly speak or 
think of it.” She paused a moment, and then 
wenton. “I dislike very much to begin at once 
with a little sermon, but you know mothers have 
to preach a little, once in a while.” 

Both boys looked at her with puzzled faces. 

‘“‘T have had from both of you some account of 
Havensport, and of your summer there. Rod- 
ney’s was rather a dark picture. The place was 
unattractive, Grace was a coward, the baby and 
Jack were troublesome, the roads were sandy, 


Aunt Delia was particular, and it was even irk~ 


some to be polite. Roderick tells a very different 
tale. According to him, the place has great 
natural attractions, though the village is not par- 
tieularly pleasing ; the beach is fine, the bathing 
perfect ; Gertrude is a fine swimmer and singer, 
Grace a girl of considerable pluck, the baby ‘a 
dear,’ the guests entertaining, the horses good, 
the drives pleasant, and Uncle Rodney’s house a 
delightful one to visit.” 

Rodney began to flush a little. “And then 
Rover,” went on Mrs. Goldthwaite. “ You both 
loved Rover, as you love each other; but the 
same thing that makes Rodney hate the Havens- 
port people and the place, draws Roderick to go 
there again. What is the reason? Did Roderick 
have better chances for enjoyment? Was his 
pleasure looked after oftener than Rodney’s?” 
and she looked earnestly at the two boys. 

Roderick was silent. He looked at Rodney, 
who stood with eyes cast down. Presently Rod- 
ney looked up, not at Roderick, but at his mother. 
‘¢ No, Mother, there is never any unfairness in 
Uncle Rodney’s house. Roderick and I were 
always together there, as we are here. And we 
went to the same place too,” he added, with a 


smile, ‘It would n’t seem so, perhaps. I’m 
afraid I’m a croaker, as Roy Aldrich declared.” 

“ But what should make such a difference in 
your feelings ?”’ insisted Mrs. Goldthwaite. 

“T guess it’s the way we look at things,” said 
Rodney, gravely. 

“Yes, that is it, —‘the way you look at things,’ ” 
repeated Mrs, Goldthwaite. “I understand you, 
Rodney, because I had the same disposition to 
guard against in my youth. Which of these two 
ways do you think will be the better to have, 
and to keep through all your life? Which will 
make you happier, and those about you? I leave 
you to think of it. You are both my good boys, 
and I love you; but I must see to it that you grow 
up erect and strong in soul as well as body. 
I don’t want a morbid, gloomy mind, nor a fault- 
finding spirit in either of my boys. 

‘‘ Now my sermon is ended, and I hear your 
father’s latch-key in the door and Hannah taking 
up the dinner-bell. Run, Rodney, and tell your 
father I will come down to-day if he will help 
me downstairs.” 

Rodney went at once, and in a few minutes 
they were a re-united family at the dinner-table. 
Mr. Goldthwaite asked many questions about the 
summer and Havensport, to which Roderick gave 
the most replies. Finally he turned to Rodney. 
“ Well, my boy, you don’t seem to have much to 
say. Did n’t you enjoy the summer?” 

Rodney flushed a little, but he - answered 
bravely, ‘‘ Yes, sir, very much, — much better 
than I thought while the days were going.” 

Mr. Goldthwaite turned a look of inquiry 
upon his wife, but wisely asked no questions. 
She answered only by a warning look, as she 
gave Rodney an encouraging smile, and began 
to talk of other matters. Her sermon had been 
short, but it already began to have its influence. 


A MEMORY. 
BY E. R. B. (ninety years old.) 
I. 


Ou, where’s the old chest I remember so well? 
Could I see it once more; I am sure I could tell, 
By the marks on its lid and the till, where I kept 
All my treasures in childhood and my rag-dolly 
slept. 
II. 


How often in dreams I have hunted it o’er 
To find just a scrap of the dress that I wore! 
No princess in diamonds looked finer than I, 
When arrayed in that print, with my pretty blue 
tie | 
Il. 
Those bright yellow blossoms on my dress of dark 
blue 
Were more lovely to me than all that I knew; 
And many dear memories still cluster around 
What in childhood I called my sweet Sunday 
‘oownd.” 
IV. 


How often my little feet stole up the stairs 
To that old cedar chest, that held all my affairs ! 
Then, taking a sniff as I raised up the lid 
To see where my sweet Sunday gown lay hid, — 


Vv. 


I was sure that some fragrance was lingering still 
Tn those flowers on my dress I saw under the till. 
Oh happy delusion of childhood’s years, 

That at ninety I think of with laughter and tears! 


Our Letter-Box. 


Tue Editor is glad that the Letter-Box pre- 
pared for No. 2 has been found. If Ada Sadler 
will look at Vol. IV. No. 22, she will be interested 
in the list of women of the Bible given there. She 
has done well with her full list. The Editor hopes 
every reader will look up the answers to the Bible 
Questions. He also asks all the older readers of 
the Letter-Box to tell him what they can learn 
about the places in the picture on the opposite 
page. And let all our young readers turn to the 
article on page 24, entitled ‘‘ Our Pictures.”’ 


Ros.inDALE, Mass. 

Dear Epiror, —It has been quite a while since [ 
wrote to you last. . . . My grandfather is superintendent 
of the Unitarian Sunday-school. He gets the KyEry 
OTHER SuNDAY for me. Getting tired of waiting for 
some one to answer my question about women, I thought 
I would find them myself. There are three hundred and 
twenty-five verses about women in the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. I send you a list of 
them. ; 

I have one brother. His name is Harry Irving Sadler, 
and he is seven years old. He calls Bunker Hill “ Mon- 
key Hill.””, Iam twelve years old. 

Yours truly, 
Apa I. SADLER. 


VERSES ABOUT WOMEN IN THE GOSPELS. 


Matt. i. 16, 18-21, 23-25. Luke i. 5, 7, 13, 18, 24, 27- 
Matt. ii. 11, 13, 14, 18,20, 31, 34-86, 38-43, 45, 46, 


Pats 48, 56-58, 60, 61. 
Matt. v. 28, 31, 82. Luke ii. 5, 7, 16, 19, 33, 34, 
Matt. viii. 14, 15. 36-38, 48. 


Matt. ix. 18, 20-22, 24, 25. 

Matt. xi. 11. 

Matt. xii. 46-50. 

Matt. xiii. 33, 55, 56. 

Matt. xiv. 3, 4, 6-9, 11, 21. 

Matt. xv. 4-6, 22, 23, 25, 
27, 28, 38. 

Matt. xviii. 25. 

Matt. xix. 3-5, 9, 10, 12, 
19, 29. 

Matt. xx, 20, 21. 

Matt. xxi. 5. 

Matt. xxii. 24, 25, 27, 28. 

Matt. xxiii. 14. 

Matt. xxiv. 41. 

Matt sxc. Jit, dL. 

Matt. xxvi. 7, 10, 12, 18, 
69, 71. 

Matt. xxvii, 19, 55, 56, 61. 

Matt. xxviii. 1, 5. 

Mark i. 30, 31. 

Mark iii. 31-35. 

Mark vy. 25-29, 32-35, 39, 


Like iii. 19. 

Like iv. 25, 26, 38, 39. 

Like vii. 12, 13, 15, 28, 
“7-89, 44, 48-50. 

Luxe viii. 2, 3, 20, 21, 43, 
44, 47, 48, 50. 

Lule x. 38-42. 

Luke xi. 27-81. 

Luke xii. 53. 

Luke xiii. 11-18, 16. 

Luke xiv. 20,26. 

Luke xy. 8, 9. 

Luke xvi. 18. 

Luke xvii. 32, 35. 

Luke xviii. 3, 5, 20, 29. 

Luke xx. 28-33, 47. 

Luke xxi. 2-4. 

Luke xxii. 56, 57. 

Luke xxiii. 27, 28, 55. 

Luke xxiv, 10, 22, 24. 

John ii. 1, 8-5, 12. 

John iii. 4, 29. 

John iv. 7, 9, 11, 13, 15-17, 


40-42. 19, 21, 25-28, 39, 42. 
Mark vi. 3, 17-19, 22-26, John vi. 42. 
28. John viii. 3, 4, 7, 9-11, 


Mark vii. 11, 12, 25-30. 

Mark x. 2, 4,7, 11, 12, 19, 
29, 30. ; 

Mark xii. 19-23, 40, 42-44. 

Mark xiv. 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 66, 
67, 69. 

Mark xv. 40, 41, 47. 

Mark xvi. 1, 9-11. 


John xi. 1-3, 5, 19-21, 23- 
25, 27-30, 38, 39, 40, 45. 

John xii. 2, 3, 7, 15. 

John xvi. 21. 

John xviii. 16, 17. 

John xix. 25-27 

John xx. 1, 2, 11, 18-18, 


BRATTLEBORO’, VT., Sept. 1889. 

Dear Mr. Epiror, —I thought I would write and tell 
you about the trip we took this summer. We went to 
Bar Harbor first. We rode a great deal on buck-boards 
while we were there. The scenery is beautiful. Tall 
mountains rise up out of the water 1,000 and 1,500 feet 
high. There are thirteen mountains. We went up 
Green Mountain on a buck-board. Green Mountain is 
1,527 feet high, and the view is beautiful. We went. 
out rowing on Eagle Lake. There were native Indians 
there who had baskets to sell. There was a lovely wall 
by the sea three-quarters of a mile long, where I had 
great fun climbing over the rocks and watching the tide 
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come in. The water was too cold for bathing. There 
are a great many drives there. One of them is to the 
“ Ovens,’’ which are great holes worn by the waves in 
the solid rock. ‘‘ Thunder Cave’’ is a cave where the 
waves dash in with a sound like thunder. Bar Harbor 
is on a bay surrounded by picturesque islands, — Bar 
Island, the Porcupines, and many others. One day we 
went to Sorrento, which is on the mainland. From Bar 
Harbor we went to Old Orchard. There is a nice beach 
there, and I went in bathing every day. We also went 
to Craigville, which is on Cape Cod, near Hyannis. We 
took a sail to Nantucket one day, and I was sea-sick. It 
isa very quaint old place. ’Sconset is a very ancient 
place also, and was once occupied by fishermen. There 
was a house there two hundred years old, and I bought 
a shingle two hundred years old. 


EpirtH EsTERBROOK. 


Brook yy, Sept. 14. 


Dear. Mr. Epitor, — Here is a little story that I 
composed and wrote when I was eight years old: — 


PUSS AT SCHOOL. 


Ir was a very rainy day at Millshire, so Mrs. Endfield’s 
children, Violet and Valentine, could not go to school, 
and they were at a loss to know what to do. 

‘“‘*Mamma,” said Violet, ‘‘may we go in and borrow 
Mrs. Low’s pussy ‘Tab’ ?” 

‘Yes, dear, if you will not tease her,”’ 

‘‘No, indeed, we won’t tease her, Mamma.’? 

So Violet told Valentine, and they both. ran off to get 
old Tab. 

‘* What are you going to do, now you have got Tab ?” 
asked Mrs. Endfield. H 

““Oh, we will play school,”’ said Violet; ‘‘and Tab and 
Valentine shall be scholars, and I will be the teacher.’’ 

“Very well, dears. Now go and play, for it will soon 
be dinner-time.”’ 

The children found some old dolls and placed them all 
in a row on the window-sill, and puss at one end, right 
near the writing-desk. 


They were playing very nicely, and the teacher’s back 
was turned, when all of a sudden they heard a crash; 
and on turning round they saw Tab in the midst of a 
puddle of ink, and Papa’s best ink-stand all broken to 
pieces. 

‘Go and tell Mamma!” shouted Violet. 

“No,” said Valentine; “go and get a cloth.” 

Violet ran to get it. 

In the mean time puss (the little mischief!) had run into 
Mamma’s room. And no sooner had the children got the 
ink wiped up, when they heard another crash, and ran 
into Mamma’s room only to find baby’s bottle broken 
and the milk on the floor, which puss was eagerly drink- 
ing. So the girls did not have that to wipe up. But 
there was baby’s bottle ! 

Finally Violet kept Tab in her lap. And when they 
took her home, they told Mrs. Low that Tab was a very 
naughty cat. 

GERTRUDE E, WILBUR. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of forty-two letters. 

My 29, 8, 42, 86, is what a hotel landlord is. 

My 8, 1, 25, 28, 26, 33, is a title often applied to 
Jesus. 

My 22, 9, 31, 18, is a piece of money. 

My 382, 28, 4, 25, 14, is a spectre. 

My 12, 16, 28, 19, 87, 18, is to answer back. 

My 40, 34, 18, 5, is what everybody has, though 


‘ sometimes you would not think so. 


My 20, 41, 21, is an intelligent insect. 

My 10, 27, is a preposition. 

My 35, 15, is an interjection. , 

My 11, 7, 6, 2, the Disciples did at the Last 
Supper 

My 8, 24, 17, 5, 26, 39, 80, 88, was a man who sat 
at the gate of a great king and became high in his 
favor. He was the cousin of a beautiful queen, and 
was the means of saving her people from destruc- 
tion. 

My whole is one of Solomon’s proverbs. 


Rurn R. Cronyn, age 13, 


BIBLE QUESTIONS ABOUT DOORS. 


1. Wuo sat in his “tent-doov in the heat of the 
day,” and received there three celestial visitors ? 
For what purpose did they come? Who received a 
benefit from their visit ? 

2. What men talked with Joseph’s steward “at 
the door of the house,’ and what was the subject of 
their conversation 4 

3. What people were saved from destruction by 


a bloody sign placed upon the door-frames of their - 


houses ? 

(a) By what Feast did these people afterward 
celebrate the event ? 

(b) What event, important to all Christendom, 
occurred during a celebration of this Feast ? 

4. Who was consecrated “at the door of the taber- 
nacle”’ for the priesthood ? 

5. Who sacrificed the first person who met him 
“at the door of his house” on his return from battle ? 
What reason was there for this sacrifice, and who 
was the victim ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 


Beheading I. Drum -rum-—-’um. 
Beheading II. Stable-table- able. 
Enigma I. Nellie Bigelow. 
Enigma II. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

_ Enigma III. Samuel R. Free. 
Puzzle. Slate-late-ate-at-a-slat. 


RIDDLES. 


IV. Echo. © 
V. The snow. 


I. The two eyes. 
II. The road. 
Ill. The wind. 


For WBoungest Weaders. 


AN ENGLISH PICTURE. 
BY DOROTHY D : 


lish country road, leading 
from the quaint old town of 
Bi Warwick to the famous 
| Kenilworth Castle, we saw 
~ such a pretty picture that I 
must tell you about it. 

We met a woman driving a donkey, on 
either side of which was fastened a pannier, 
or large basket; and what do you suppose 
we saw peeping out of the top of each 
one? 

Why, on one side a little boy with a 
bright face, and on the other a tiny little 
girl with a fresh white sunbonnet on. And 


very happy they were, going into town this © 


way with their mother, who probably had 
no one at home to leave them with, and so 
was obliged to take them with her while she 
attended to some necessary errands. 

. We turned and looked after them as far 
as we could see along the level road; and 
although the picture hung in no famous 
gallery, and was painted by no celebrated 
artist, we shall always think of it as one of 
the most pleasing pictures that we saw in 
England. 


Be good, sweet child, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long; 
And thus make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 
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AT THE BIRTHPLACE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book, 


THE PETTED CROW. 
BY H. K. 


[HIS is a story of my grandmother’s 
crow. Howshe tamed it, and how 
it became a member of her family, 
I know not; but I do know that 
they all humored it and liked it, in 
spite of its tricks, or perhaps because of them. 

My grandmother lived on a great farm; and 
as she liked to make everybody comfortable, she 
would often during the haying season fill a large 
pail with a mixture in due proportions of ginger, 
molasses, vinegar, and water, for the hired men 
to drink at intervals during their hours of hard 
work in the meadow. The men would take the 
pail with them when they left the house in the 
early morning, and placing it under the shade of 
a large tree, cover it with one of their coats, and 
resort to it now and again as the sun got high and 
hot above their heads. 

When they first began this practice, Master 
Crow would fly along with them for a few steps, 
and then return. Lifting off the coat from the 
pail, he would indulge in a good bath in the gen- 
erous liquid, splashing and pluming himself at his 
pleasure. When he had finished, he would care- 
fully cover up the pail, placing the coat over it. 

Imagine the disgust of the tired farm-hands when 
they returned for their cooling drink, and opening 
the cover found bits of black feathers and dirt 
floating about! And Grandmother used to add, 
“They never could tie on a cover, or fix it in any 
way, but what my crow would pull it open, he was 
so cunning; so I finally had to shut him up in the 
house when the men went off to the meadow. 

“ But his worst trick,” continued grandmother, 
“was when he would catch a chicken. I would 
hear it squawk, and run out to see what was the 
matter; and there the crow would be holding the 
chicken, and pulling out feather by feataer, just 
to make it cry. He used to act as though he 
were laughing at the poor thing.” 

“What did you do with him, Grandmother? ’’ 

“JT would catch him, and get one of the girls 
to bring me a little switch, and I would pretend 
to whip him. He would cry when he saw the 
switch, and beg pitifully.” 

“ Did you hurt him?” 

“No, I could n’t, he was so ashamed and sorry. 
But crows are dreadful mischievous creatures to 
have about. Mine used to steal everything he 
could pick up, and hide things in some hole or 
corner. I lost my thimble once, and had such a 
time for days trying to sew without one. At last 
I suspected my crow of the theft, and went to his 
nest in a hollow stump, where sure enough I 
found my lost thimble. The children liked to 
take the crow when they went for the cows. He 
would go in front, flittine from bush to bush, as 
though he were guiding them, calling constantly, 
‘ Caw, caw,’ almost like saying, ‘Come on! come 
on!’ I used to wish we could understand him, he 
seemed to know so much,” 

A friend tells me of a curious fact about a tame 
crow she owned,—his unreasonable dislike of 
anything black. If he saw a black garment, he 
would try to fight it. He attempted once to take 
off a hat from the head of a sober, dignified gen- 
tleman who came to the house, and who was much 
surprised when the crow made a dart at his shiny 
“stove-pipe.” This antipathy to anything black 
was the more curious as the crow itself is a black, 
glossy bird, with purplish-blue reflections, and 


ee 


tinged with purplish-brown on the back of its 
neck; even its bill, legs, feet, and claws are 
black. Its head is large, and its whole, form 
compact and graceful. 

Crows are quite large in size, — eighteen or 
nineteen inches in length, the extent of their 
wings when spread being often more than three 
feet. The female is not as glossy as the male, 
and the young are of a dull brownish-black. The 
male and female share equally in the tediousness 
of staying on the nest; and Mrs. Crow has a 
fair chance to search for food, and to get her 
share of exercise and amusement in flying over 
the country; for “both sexes sit upon the eggs, 
and watch over the young with tenderest care.” 

Crows’ nests are built in the thick tops of lofty 
trees, if possible in thick swamps and sometimes 
on the sides of steep rocks, where they are most 
effectually concealed; the nests are made of 
sticks, plastered with earth and lined with moss 
or wool, and in them can be found from four to 
six pale green eggs, streaked and blotched with 
brownish-green and purplish-gray. Crows are 
social in their habits, and several nests are often 
placed near one -another; if a stranger ap- 
proaches, the birds scold and scream till the 
noise is almost deafening. 

The crow has a strong bill, as the farmer knows. 
However, it not only pulls up the freshly started 
blades of Indian corn for the kernel below, but it 
devours insects, grubs, and worms, which would 
otherwise devastate the whole field. It will also 
eat snakes, frogs, and other small reptiles. It 
steals the eggs of other birds, carrying them away 
in its bill, and is ready to pursue larger birds, like 
the owl and hawk, and even attacks animals as 
large as the raccoon and the.opossum. 

Crows can be seen perched in the tops of the 
tallest trees, or flying sometimes swiftly and at 
great height through the air. When on the 
ground, they move slowly and gracefully. The 
farmer notices their activity, though perhaps he 
calls it “ cunning, impudence, and thievishness ; ” 
but they certainly are very useful to him. Cattle 
will sometimes permit crows to alight on their 
backs, because they know that these birds will 
search for and destroy those troublesome worms 
and insects that infest cows and oxen. 

The crow is a talkative, noisy, familiar bird, 
and will answer an imitative “caw, caw,” till one 
wearies of listening to him; I have many times 
amused myself by making crows talk to me in 
this way. Even in winter, in the country, we can 
hear their ery, for they are among the few large 
birds which pass the whole winter in New Eng- 
land. An old farmer tells me that he has often 
seen in the winter “a party of crows, with one 
big black one perched in the top of a tall tree 
watching as sentinel, collected about some dead 
animal; for if hard pressed for food, they will 
devour carrion.” However, after the breeding 
season is over, crows sometimes assemble in large 
flocks and fly to the Southern States, where they 
remain till early spring. 

There are more than twenty species of this 
corvus. ‘The raven, the rook, the jackdaw, are 
especially interesting and amusing. 
‘are told of their imitative faculties. A gardener 
was once thinning out his bed of beets, while his 
tame crow fluttered about, watching his work. At 
last the crow, with the utmost good-will, began to 
aid his master by pulling up with its strong bill 
all the beets that had been left to grow. When 
the gardener finished his work on the long bed 
and looked back, there was not a beet left; but 
his crow was perched near, uttering a triumphant 
* caw, Caw, caw.’’ 


Many stories . 


THE PRIDE OF THE BELLS. 
BY MRS, HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


NE afternoon early in the summer, 
one of the wagons belonging to the 
Fire Department of a large town 
drew up before a bell-foundry, and 
several bells, varying in size, were 

placed within it. 

These bells were carried to a finely equipped 
engine-house, where stood a great steam-fire- 
engine, whose glittering sides and splendidly bur- 
nished smoke-stack loomed imposingly up, making 
the ‘‘ Fire King” look like some proud monster, 
ready at any moment, as indeed it was, to do 
good duty. 

The bells, which were ranged on the floor of 
the engine-room, were all fine new ones, and were 
to be placed on certain buildings throughout the 
town; then an electric wire was to be attached to 
each so that they all could be struck at the same 
time, so sending forth a sharp alarm in case of 
fire. None of them were very large, —on the 
contrary, they were rather small bells; but they 
looked very nice with the shining metal all bright 
and new. , 

‘¢T say, Bill,” said 2 man in rubber boots. and 
coat, who had been rubbing down the horses now 
standing in a rear portion of the double room all 
harnessed, ready for immediate action, ‘‘ I think 
the ‘King’ ought to have a new bell. The one 
she carries has too light a tinkle for such a beauty 
as she is. I’ve been goin’ to speak of it before; 
but while so many are bein’ bargained for, don’t 
you think we might get a better one for her?” 

The bells on the floor had been quietly eying 
the handsome engine; and now each one thought 
to itself how grand it would be to be placed on 
the stately engine, and ring bravely out while she 
was on the wing, flying in hot haste to extinguish 
some unwelcome blaze | 

‘¢ By the way,” said Bill, looking at the bells 
on the floor, “where ’s the‘ Gypsy’? You didn’t 
bring her along with the rest, did yon?” 

“No; but I’ll get her to-morrow. They’re 


goin’ to cast her over. She’s seen such hard 


service, they say, she almost needs makin’ over 
new.” 

‘¢ Hope they won’t spoil her note.”’ 

‘¢ No danger, I reckon.” 

After a few hours it grew late. The men who 
had been lounging around the engine-house went 
home, until only two remained. One sat leaning 
back against the wall near the harnessed horses, 
and presently dropped off into a doze; the other 
opened some kind of a rude cot, and’lying down 
without undressing at all, soon fell asleep also, 
close by the shining Fire King. 

Then the bells, snugly placed by themselves 
on the floor, began whispering softly to one 
another. 

‘«Tsn’t that a beautiful monster?” asked one. 

‘¢ Oh, gorgeous!” answered another. “How I 
wish I might be put to service as bell of the Fire 
King!” 

‘¢ What makes them call it ‘she’?” inquired a 
third. 

“Oh, they always do, I notice,’’ replied 
another. “I heard some men talking at the foun- 
dry one day about some engines, and they all kept 
saying ‘she’ and ‘her.’ Queer idea, I think, to 
call a King ‘she,’ though.’’ 

‘¢ Who do you suppose the ‘ Gypsy’ is?” asked 
arather sharp-toned bell, smaller than some of 
the others, but very shapely looking and highly 
polished. 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,” said another, care- 
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lessly; “but would n’t I like to be the engine-bell, 
though!” 

‘* You’re too big!” said the smaller bell. 

“« Then you're too little!” retorted the other. 

“‘ No use quarrelling,’”’ broke in a deep-toned 
bell. “My voice might take, in spite of my 
size.” 

Just then the man on the cot started up and 
looked around. ‘Then the other man called out 
to know what time it was, and the bells were quiet 
the rest of the night. 

The next morning the wagon went to the foun- 
dry again, and returned at noon, bringing rather 
a small bell, which, newly polished, shone quite 
as brightly as th+ others. This was put on the 
“floor by the new ones, and the men withdrew out 
of hearing. 

“Why, what a lot of us there are, to be sure 
said the new-comer, cordially ; ‘‘ and I look almost 
‘as nice as any one since I was repaired and 
brightened up.’’ 

_ Despite her cheery tones, the other bells looked 
askance at the extra bell, and kept a proud 
silence. 

“Some one said in my hearing that the Fire 
King needed a new bell,’”’ she began again; “ but 
perhaps you don’t like to talk without being intro- 
duced. I’m ‘Gypsy,’ as they call me, and I 
hung for five years on Engine No. One’s house, 
then for five more on one of the hose carriages’ 
houses, so you see I’m much the oldest of you 
all; and how beautiful and new you all are, to be 
sure! and what are your names, please?” 

The haughty bells on the floor might have been 
utterly without tongues, for all the answer they 
made poor Gypsy; and when at last she realized 
that because she had grown old and battered dur- 
ing her long, faithful service, the new and perfectly 
shaped things beside her would not deign to an- 
swer her a word, she only said, humbly, — 

‘* You must excuse the liberty I took in speak- 
ing to you; but so freely have my notes of joy or 
warning rung out in this dear old town for many 
years, that I fancied, perhaps foolishly, that no 
one would take offence at my addressing them.” 
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*«* Come, boys,” said a noble-looking man, whom 
the men called “Captain,” “let’s try each of 
these bells in turn; and if, as you say, the Fire 
King had better have a new ringer, we’ll select 
the one which has the best voice and promote her 
to the place of honor on our Fire King.” 

Each bell was tried. One was pronounced too 
large; another had too gruff a tone; another was 
sharp; another too clangy. At last they came 
to Gypsy; and swinging her to and fro, the true, 
clear note of her own peculiar voice rang forth 
with a fearless, cheery, penetrating echo, at which 
Bill sung out loudly, — 

“The Gypsy forever!” 

The Captain and the other men swung their 


| eaps as they repeated, — 


“ Yes,*the brave little Gypsy forever! ”’ 

That very day she hung pendant amidst the 
glittering brasses of the Fire King. 

“Just think!” said the shapely bell with the 
sharp tone, “that little repaired thing has shot 
ahead of us all!” 

“ I know it,” interrupted the larger bell. “Only 
think how gayly she will race along to all the fires, 
while all we shall be able to do will be to clang, 
clang, clang monotonously forth, a sort of brazen 
warning.” 

“T wish we hadn’t snubbed her so,’ said 


-- another. 


_ “T felt ashamed enough when she replied so 
sweetly,’’ said still another. “I think another 


time I won’t look down on anything whatever, 


‘because it may happen to be older or less bright 


than myself.” 

A few days later there was a grand celebration 
in the town in honor of the new alarm, which 
was said to work to a charm. 

At noon the Fire King dashed down the street 
in response to a mock alarm, and wasn’t “she”? 
grand ! 

Bouquets were thrust here and there on her 
gleaming sides, while a huge one in front of the 
smoke-stack leaned gracefully over towards the 
bell. 

“ Strange,” said Bill that night, “ but it seemed 
just as if Gypsy and the other bells kept answering 
one another to-day !” 

“ What did they say ?”’ asked the Captain. 

“Well,” said Bill, half reluctantly, “‘ of course 
it was only my notion, but it seemed to me Gypsy 
kept ringing out the word ‘cheer! cheer! cheer !’ 
and then I kept imagining the alarm came in 
with a deep-toned ‘forgive ! forgive! forgive!” 

“T declare, I had some such fancy myselt,”’ 
answered the Captain. 


LETTERS TO THE “ VIM CLUB.” 
No. 8. 
Around Baden, in Switzerland. 


At our hotel I meta gentleman who was much 
interested in fine pictures. He informed me that 
I must not leave Baden until I had seen the 
stained-glass windows of Wettingen Abbey. Ac- 
cordingly we planned a visit to the convent. As 
the weather at this season is very hot in Baden, it 
was impossible for us to go before four in the atter- 
noon. When I started I was accompanied by a 
charming French girl. At the station we were very 
much amused by a Swiss bridal-party. Aucust 
seems to be a great month for weddings in Switzer- 
land, as we met bridal parties everywhere. All the 
women in this party were bareheaded, but wore 
white gloves. The bride was accompanied by 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, while 
the mother and father stood near by weeping. 

When we reached our destination, we found we 
were too early for admittance into the Abbey, as 
visitors are not admitted till the boys school which 
is now kept there is dismissed. Meantime we 
wandered about the queer little Swiss town, and 
visited a cotton-factory. It was almost precisely 
like our factories in America. 

When the clock struck five we were admitted 
to the building, just as the boys were coming out 
to the play-ground. They were very quiet, and 
made much less noise than American schoolboys 
mike, 

After entering the building we walked throuch 
a long corridor with painted windows on one side. 
The coloring was indeed wonderful, and is said 
to be a lost art. Many of the windows were very 
old, dating back to the thirteenth century. Some 
of them were amusing, especially where droll- 
looking pigs were seen near pictures of saints or 
even the virgin. I have a fine photograph of the 
carvings in the church of Wettingen, which you 
will enjoy. The student who went about with 
us begged us not to leave until we had listened to 
the organ, which is very celebrated. The organ- 
ist, also a young man, was at his devotions. 
We were well repaid for waiting; it was a fine 
instrument, and skilfully played. 

I was very much surprised to find a difference 
made here between the rich and the poor. In one 
chapel we saw a beautiful carved baptismal font, 
and in another a cheap wooden one, with a tin 


pail containing holy water standing inside. Our 
guide told us that the cheap font was “for the 
pour.” Is it not strange, when the dear Christ, 
whose name they use at baptism, was himself so 
poor ? 

After leaving the convent, we saw some neat- 
looking children goine home from school; and 
when I asked them where we could buy a glass of 
milk, they escgrted us, with many smiles, to a 
large dairy. ‘The owner was a woman, who also 
kept an inn. She kindly showed us the large 
barn where forty cows were kept. It was on the 
street close by the inn, and yet no odor troubled 
us, it was so very clean; the floors were washed 
twice every day. Every cow was as gentle as the 
little kitten we call ‘‘ Jubjub’’ in our American 
home. The landlady brought us some glasses of 
milk, and placed them upon a little table on the 
sidewalk near the inn door. Some of the men 
from the mill were inside drinking beer. While 
resting here, I made the acquaintance of our land- 
lady’s baby, a pretty boy with flaxen hair and 
blue eyes. He came to me readily and nestled 
in my arms, while he steadily refused to go to 
Mademoiselle, who wanted him so much, and who 
“adored babies.’’ d 

As the sun went down a little, we started on our 
homeward walk to Baden. The roadway leads 
through charming fields and over a very high 
railway bridge. We passed through several farms, 
and everywhere paused to talk with the children. 
One thing saddened us; we saw a woman, the 
mother of five children, yoked in a hay-cart with 
a cow, while two lazy men were prone on the grass 
smoking their pipes. Several women and girls 
were making hay. When about half-way to Baden, 
we paused to make a sketch of the town. The sun 
was setting, and the view delightful. Work as 
fast as I might, I could not get even a fraction of 
the beauty in my sketch-book. 

The walks about Baden are very fine. Bright 
red poppies grow everywhere, even in the fields 
among the potatoes and corn ; but the beautiful, 
dainty things wither almost as soon as picked. 
I tried in vain to save some for our club-members. 

One peculiar custom which prevails here would 
amuse you. While one is at dinner in either of 
the hotels, men, women, and children pass around 
behind the guests, offering things for sale; — some- 
times a programme for the theatre, a book, a local 
paper, or a basket of roses. At our hotel I be- 
came much interested in a little girl who came 
daily with a basket of rosebuds; now and then 
some German professor would send her to the 
ladies with some flowers. The children in Baden 
seem to be very polite, and too old for their 
years; the only noisy ones or active ones I met 
were English or French. The beautiful woods 
on the river-bank was my favorite place for a 
stroll, and I often went there to rest and read. 

Our Swiss friends are as foolish as Americans 
in one respect; for in the suburbs of Baden one 
finds a deep gorge called the “Devil’s Pulpit,” 
and another the “ Devil’s Cellar.” On the sunny 
slope of this “cellar” stands the Liebenfels, or 
Rock of Love, a fine institute for the deaf and 
dumb. Thus the good can overcome the evil. 

Next summer, when we are at the seashore, 
we must find our Liebenfels, or Rock of Love. 

Faithfully your President, 


Kate Tannatr Woops. 


SppAk the truth, and speak it ever, 
Cost it what it will: 

He who hides the wrong he did 
Doés the wrong thing still. 
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OUR PICTURES. 


Tue frontispiece to the last number of Every 
Oruer SunpAy represents two children standing in 
front of a porch that is covered with woodbine. 
The picture is called Our Infant Class. It was en- 
graved for our paper by the distinguished artist 
Mr. John Andrew, from a photograph taken by Mr. 
Harry P. Spaulding. We give this explanation to 
inform our readers that these tw@ little ones are 
real children. Indeed, we may add that their 
mother thinks they are the dearest children in the 
world. 

The picture on page 18 of the same number of 
our paper is entitled A Sunday Service in the Roman 
Catacombs, It represents the interior of a portion 
of one of the underground cemeteries near the city 
of Rome where the early Christians laid away their 
dead. At the left is seen the long gallery that leads 
to this chamber. In niches dug in the soft stone on 
either side of these galleries, and in similar niches 
dug in the side walls of the chamber itself, were 
placed the bodies of the departed. The slabs that 
closed these tomb-yjiches are plainly seen in the pic- 
ture. Just behind the officiating priest is an upright 
tomb on which stands a large cross. This is an 
altar-tomb. It is the burial-place of some martyr, 
or other distinguished member of the Church. 

Many of these burial-chambers in the Roman 
Catacombs were large enough to be used for small 
assemblies, that met in them for purposes of wor- 
ship. At first such assemblies were only the friends 
of those who had been buried in the chamber. 
These relatives and friends met at stated intervals, 
usually on the anniversary of the death of the de- 
parted, and recited together prayers and psalms. 
But at a later time, when the Christians were perse- 
cuted by the Pagans, these chambers became little 
chapels, where regular services of worship were 
held. In some of the Catacombs several of these 
burial chambers are found near together, showing 
that they were planned with reference to larger 
gatherings of those who would partake at the same 
time of the Communion service. Later still such 
chambers were so combined as to make a good-sized 
underground church. When the Roman Empire be- 
came in name a Christian empire, following the con- 
version of Constantine in the fourth century, the 
Church rose from the grave, so to speak, and put on 
the beautiful garments of a splendid architecture. 

Our picture shows us a small company of those 
early Christian worshippers gathered in a dimly- 
lighted burial chamber, which looks like a cave in 
the rocks. The artist has chosen to dress the minis- 
ter in the priestly robes of a later age; but in all 
other respects he faithfully reproduces a scene 
which takes us back to the first centuries, when, in 
order to enjoy the rites of their religion, the Chris- 
tians at Rome were obliged to resort to these 
underground cemeteries, beyond the reach of their 
persecutors and oppressors. 

The picture on page 21 of this number represents 
several scenes in the birthplace of Shakspeare. 
How many of our readers will send in descriptions 
of these various scenes ? 


Ceachers’ Department. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Now that our schools are all at work again, we 
hope superintendents and teachers will give renewed 
attention to this Department of Every Orupr 
Sunpay. The Editor does what he can to secure 
papers that will interest this class of readers, but 
he would welcome a more general co-operation from 
the teachers and other workers in the Sunday- 
school. Let them tell their experiences, mention 
the difficulties they meet, report results, and ask 
questions. The marked progress in our Sunday- 


schools that has been made in-recent years has been 
along these lines. We are learning how to help 
one another. There is less of mere theorizing, and 
more of actual achievement. We do not all follow 
the same methods; but the same problems confront 
us all, and the successes of one school may be made 
the goal of endeavor in other schools. Let us, 
brethren, “be up and doing” for edification, for the 
building of character, for growth and blossoming 
in these nurseries of the church wherein we are 
privileged to be workers. 


We are glad to see that the subject of discipline 
in the Sunday-school is attracting attention again. 
Too many of our Sunday-schools are either indif- 
ferent to it, or despair of doing anything to remedy 
acknowledged evils. In a recent number of the 
“Christian Register,” “A Teacher” discusses the 
question in a sensible and practical manner. The 
statement is made (and few will venture to challenge 
it) that many children have their first bad examples 
in behavior in the Sunday-school. At home the 
wise parent enforces obedience and respect. At the 
day-school disobedience and rudeness are promptly 
rebuked, and if persisted in, are punished. Why 
should it be left to the Sunday-school — the school 
which makes, or should make, for character — to 
encourage, by its lack of discipline, the formation 
of habits of disrespect and defiance of authority * 
Of what use is it to teach children morality, if they 
are, even on one day in seven, allowed to form 
habits that tend to bad conduct ? 


THE urgent question seems to be, What can be 
done to remedy these evils? We can begin by 
making everybody understand that we regard our 
Sunday-school superintendents and tcachers as hav- 
ing authority in this matter. Their work, it is true, 
is voluntary and unpaid; but this does not deprive 
them of the power to make their work effective, or 
leave them the helpless victims of unreproved dis- 
order and lawlessness. Parents should understand 
that those who volunteer to labor “ without money 
and without price” for the good of the children who 
are placed in their care for the Sunday-school hour, 
are entitled to respectful treatment and must receive 
it. Then the superintendent must see to it — not 
by talking overmuch, which does no good, but by a 
quiet enforcement of order and a steady insistence 
upon good behavior — that the teacher shall not be 
disturbed by unruly conduct in her own or in any 
other class. 

Then, both incentive and punishment should be 
made use of. A thoughtless lad who is quietly 
but firmly made to understand that his teacher ex- 


pects him to treat her as a lady, is the type of one’ 


class of boys and girls with whom we have to do. 
Such children will take the teacher at her own 
valuation. Their better nature will respond to the 
straightforward appeal. But with another class of 
boys and girls other measures must be resorted to. 
The persistently rude, unmannerly, and disobedient 
pupil must in some way be made to feel his disgrace. 
Let him be separated from the class and placed in a 
seat by himself.- Or let the superintendent, on the 
complaint of the teacher, say before the school 
that a pupil (not named) is forfeiting the respect of 
his teacher and his classmates by misbehavior, and 
that if the bad conduct continues, the offender will 
be called by name. And finally, let us not refrain 
from extreme measures as a last resort, whenever it 
becomes necessary to use them. The expulsion of 
even a score of unruly pupils from a Sunday-school 
is better for all concerned than their remaining in 
it to their own harm and to the injury of the entire 
school. A boy who was thus expelled from one of 
our Sunday-schools, and soon after left his native 
village for the far West, returned a few years later 
to his childhood’s home. Almost his first act was 
to go to the Sunday-school superintendent, thank 
him for the severe discipline of that expulsion, 
and offer his services as a teacher in the school 
where he had formerly suffered this wholesome 
correction. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Louis P. HoLtanpexr has resigned the posi- 
tion which he so well filled for many years, of 
Superintendent of the Unitarian Sunday-school in 
Somerville, Mass. He is succeeded by Mr. W. W. 
Butman. 


Tue Sunday-school of the Third Religious Society 
in Dorchester, Mass., reports a year of unusual pros- 
perity. The membership Oct. 1, 1888, was 125. In 
June, 1889, at the close of the Sunday-school year, 
it was 187. Two hundred and fifty dollars were 
raised during the year, of which sum one hundred 
and sixty-two dollars were given to the parish for 
“parish improvements.” The Superintendent, Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance, reports the quality of the year’s 
work as very satisfactory. Among the special fea- 
tures of this Sunday-school may be mentioned: 
(1) Its custom of keeping a record of visitors to the 
school, — the total number of visitors last year being 
465 ; (2) Its Reserve Corps, including those who are 
willing to take classes occasionally ; and (8) A Home 
Department, which includes those who cannot attend 
the sessions of the school, but will devote a half 
hour each Sunday to studying the same lesson that 
the school studies. 


As we go to press, the Sunday-School Society is 
holding its annual meeting in Taunton. Some re- 
port of the exercises may be looked for in our next 
number. 


Tue first meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union for its sixth year will be held in the Second 
Church, Boston, Monday evening, October 21. It 
is expected that a large increase in the member- 
ship of the Union will be made during the coming 
year. 


Tuers will be a Sunday-school meeting in con- 
nection with the National Conference session in 
Philadelphia, the last week in October. This meet- 


‘ing is to be held at 4 p.m. Tuesday, October 29, in 


the First Unitarian Church. Several brief papers 
upon various phases of Sunday-school work are 
expected. 


We have received from San Francisco, Cal., 
No. 19 of “Scattered Leaves,” published by the 
Channing Auxiliary of the Sunday-school of the 
First Unitarian Church. It is a tiny leaflet of about 
four hundred words, setting forth “ A Simple Faith.” 
Why might not the older classes in other Sunday- 
schools unite in a Leaflet Mission of this kind ? 


Tue Congregational Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing House have recently issued a Temperance Carol 
Service, with an accompanying list of recitations. 
The Responsive Readings are all taken from the 
Bible; the Recitations in prose and poetry are of 
exceptional excellence; and the Carol music, com- 
posed by Mr. John W. Tufts, is good and singable. 
The words of the opening hymn in praise of Jesus 
would be objectionable in most Unitarian Sunday- 
schools; but the rest of the Service is admirable for 
a Temperance Concert Exercise. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
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